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THERMO-THERAPEIA : THE HEAT CURE. 



Fob a knowledge of thermo-therapeia, medioal Bcience is in- 
debted to Mr. Urquhart. 

Thermo-therapeia is the application of atmospheric air at a 
high temperature to the surface of the body, for the relief of 
pais and disease. The poets use the expression, ** bathed in 
light"; if we adopt the same language in reference to air, we 
may style the process a bathing in hot air or a ixot air bath ; 
but in no other sense does the term '* bath ** apply to its use. 

Mr. Urquhart became acquainted with the construction and 
uses of the thermae in the course of his travels in various parts 
of the world, and found it almost universal in cold and tem- 
perate climates, but absent in the tropics. By the people 
among whom it is found, the thermae is employed as a luxury 
and a religion, the religion of physical purity, but not as a 
remedy against disease ; it was left to Mr. Urquhart to apply 
highly heated air as a medicine for the relief of pain and dis- 
ease, and with the most signal benefit. 

The capacity of the human body for bearing dry air at a very 
high temperature is a matter of common observation ; we see 
it in the daily occupations of oopper-smelters, steel-pourers, 
the stokers of steam-engines and gas-ovens, of glass-blowers, 
porcelain-burners, and in a variety of manufactures and trades. 
And in a well ventilated therms, a temperature of 130° and 



4 CAPACITY OF THE BODY FOR HEAT. 

thence upwards to the temperature of, and above, boiling water, 
is not only bearable but absolutely soothing and agreeable. 

If we inquire into the medical history of the men employed 
in the fiery occupations to which I have just referred, we shall 
find that they enjoy a state of health and longevity above the 
average of other men. Look upon them, and you perceive 
them to be strong, well built, muscular men, with that exact 
proportion of integument and muscle which denotes the 
nearest approach to the standard of manly beauty and health. 
The perspiration is streaming over the surface of their naked 
skin ; they aliment the flowing tide, from time to time, with deep 
draughts of cold water or thin gruel ; they frequently pursue 
their labours in open sheds exposed to a thorough draught of 
cold air ; or, after enduring extreme heat for awhile, they 
emerge from the atmosphere of the furnace into the open air, 
naked as they were bom, to cool their bodies in the refreshing 
breath of a north or an east wind. Our over-clothed and pam- 
pered skin creeps and shivers in sympathy with the seeming 
risk and danger of their exposure. But ask these men if they 
ever take cold, and they will tell you that they do not know the 
meaning of the word. 

Our every-day observation, therefore, teaches us that the 
human body can bear and labour in high temperatures, not 
only without inconvenience or distress, not only without the 
danger of chill from subsequent exposure to cold air ; but, on 
the contrary, with an increase of health, of strength and of 
condition ; in other words, that the body derives firom this 
process those special advantages of condition and power of 
endurance which are commonly sought for in the process of 
" training ; " in truth, are acquired in no other way than by a 
systematic training. What a race, marvellous for power and 
strength and endurance, might not Britons become, exclaimed 
Mr. Urquhart on a recent occasion, if this kind of training were 
universal ; if the thermee were to become an institution of 
common life. 



'Us capabilitdea of the thermEe for the purpoBes of training 
have already been recognised and applied. The readers of tlie 
Fifld are prepareil to see Ibe bBrbaroua, the injurious, the 
eihaustiog procesB of training bj the old method eotirulj 
diHcarded, and to behold Che simpler, more natural, and more 
perfect operations of the Ihetmie t»ke itaplaj^e. Not only is the 
thermal process of training ibe most advantageoas for human 
beings, but it is alao applicable, and has heeo applied irith the 
most successfu! resiUta, to aniniBls. 

I will enileavaur to retrace my own eiperieDoe, on my first 
ihtrodaotioD to the tbermce, nov aometime back. It vbb tbe 
vinter time, the seaaou bitterly cold ; my inception aa a " com- 
panion of tbe bath," took place in the private thermie of ujj 
, esteemed friend Mr. Georgo Wilt, of Princes Terraoe, Hyde 
Park. Ab en example of aimplieitj of oonatmotion.Slr. Witt'B 
tbennrc may be usefully taken as an illustration. Ha had at 
tbe back of bis house, a room twenty feet long by ten feet in 
breadth and twelve feet high, with a nindon looking out upon 
a lead-Sat, snah as is common in London houses. To oonvert 
this room into a tbermce he divided it iuto two compartments 
■ by means of a wall which crossed it at about one third from its 
further end. He bad, thus, two apartments ; an outer one. the 
coolmg room or frigidariam of the Eoman thennle; and an 
inner one, entered b; two small doors (inoei and outer) in the 
partition wall, the ealdarium, ealidarium or tudatoTium. To 
secure the detention of heat in the oalidnrium, a lath and plas- 
ter lining was placed inside and at the distance of a few inches 
from the wall and the space filled in with sawdust, and the 
fioor was paved with earthen tiles bedded on concrete. Oat- 
side the room, on the lesddat, an opening was cut tbrough tbe 
wall for tbe construction of a eommua furnace; the furnace 
enoBsod with brickwork entered Ibe caUdariura and its flue was 
eanied around the apartment close to the fijor. Having com- 
pleted the fiircuit of the room it was made to ascend a few feet, 
then carried tranaversely acrosE tbe end of tbe room above tbe 
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ceiling into aa oalside chimney. 
19 tbirty&ve feet, anil as it 
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b; meaDS of a brick plawd at short dislonces and a space left 
between it and the nail, the whole of iu external surface was 
t^e to radiate ita heat id all dlreetioos and commi: 
tomperatnre to the air of the apartment. A thick plate af 
glaitB let into the outside wail gave light to the room, and four 
holes, tno beloiT end tvro above, piercing the wall aod furnished 
with moveable piuga, afforded Buffioient yentilatioQ. j 
to this deBoripdoD a wooden seat supported on the flue 
pUlform, nhich afforded additional sitUng room over 
muonrj of the faraace ; aod a woodeD oouch, the dureiam d 
the Komans, and the calidarium is complete. 

Having left m; gsnueata ia a portion of the outer apartment 
which served as a vetCiarium, and girt around the loitis with ■ 
cummerbund, the kilt of oriental nations, I entered the cali- 
darium ; the temperature was delicious, such a contrast with 
the exterior world. The wmd and snow were ragiQg without, 
whUe here was aparadiseof 1.S5 degrees of Fahrenheit. Within 
this hallowed nook anxiety and oare and fatigue, liko the burden 
of Bunjtto'a Christian, seemed to fall from my abotilders; I 
atret<:bed forth mj limbs in peace and eDjoyment; the brai& 
seemed to lliink mora lightly and pleasaotly and my ideas 
flowed brightly and calmly, t longed to compare my sensationB 
with those around me, for I was not alone ; that day I was the 
aeventh or ninth " companinn of the bath," 1 scarcely remem- 
ber which r but I called to mind that the greatest wisdom often 
lies in silence, and I yielded the pleasure of spealung for tlu 
greater pleasure of listening. 

Uy Mend, Mr. Witt, in the course of a few minutes was 
gtreaming with peispiration, which ran down his face in liUs 
and dripped from his elbows and flnger-ends in coDtinuom 
drops, while my skin was as yet dry. He explained to me th»t 
this fadlity of perapiradon distinguialied the practised bather 
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from tho nnpractiaed, tbe eilucstfid from the uneducated skin ; 
and he TemiDded me by that remark, bow little opportanity tbe 
skin has, JQ tbia climate, of perfonniug its normal functioQ 
thoTongbl; and theretare bealtbilj, and tbat tbe func^on of the 
(idD in tbe m^ority of the inhabitanla of this island is a doi- 
maiit function and its purpose as an emaautoiy to tbe system 
almost entile ly undeveloped. 

I nea struck also iritb the rich and healthy complexion of 
bis skin ; it took its hues ttem the tree circulation of the pure 
arterial streun tbrough the capillary plexus of tbe derma; as 
he drew his fingers forcibly across his chest, the nhite Irneea 
leil bj their pressure were iostantly teplaaed by the glowing 
Tenuiliou of the arterial flood. There were no gorged capil- 
laries in that skin ; no (enona transformation in that cutaneous 
plexus; no deposits of aahealtby colooriiig matter either in 
tbe cuticle or in tbe tissues beneath ; no pallor ; no exoess and 
no deficiency of fat ; no cboked pores ; no wrinkles fioni loss 
of elasdcity and contractility of the fibrous and muscular strue- 
tnres of the corium ; no abnormal or deficient sensibiUty of the 
nerves { all vas, as nature mode it, perfect and beaatifol. I 
looked for the first lime in my life on a really healthy skin. 

How Tery cmious and striking was the difference between 
my friend's skin and that of everyone present ; one gentleman, 
B Cnely-buiK handsome man, with s remarkably-capacious cheat, 
kad too great a preponderance of adipose tissue, while the hue 
af the skin in an obliqne hght was a bright golden yellow. In 
mother, the muddy dnge of tbe skin diEcoyered the impure 
and muddy oondition of the blood. The habitual use oC the 
thermee removes these discolorsliona, these indicalJODa of 
imperfect elimination, by draio^e through the perspiratory 
■ystem, and while it gives beauty to the skin, bestows health 
on the entire economy. 

Seeing the perspiration flowtng in such wonderful abundance 
from my friend's skin, and observing that ha encom'aijed its 
quantity by taking lireqaeDt draoghtaot cold irater; and led 
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into the same channel of thought hy the state of my own skin 
which was now perspiring actively, I ventured to remark that 
we were literally supplying the means of washing the body 
from our inward selves. " It has always been a theme of wonder, 
in the exploration of the thermse of the Bomans, as also in the 
examination of the writings of different translators and com- 
mentators," replied my friend, '* how the Bomans could have 
obtained a quantity of water sufficient to supply all their baths 
and the vast numbers of bathers who availed themselves of 
their use; but, it is evident, as you see, that a very small 
quantity of water for each person to rinse the body, after 
ablution in its own perspiration, would be all that is need- 
ful." 

Another inference from these remarks is self-evident, but 
not the less important. Among our various medical remedies 
for procuring diaphoresis, a list which embraces antimony, 
gnaicum and ipecacuanha, hot air must take a prominent place. 
But how different its mode of action ! If we ourselves were the 
subjects of treatment, how infinitely more agreeable should we 
find it, to convey ourselves bodily into the pleasant and agreea- 
ble temperature of the calidarium, than to consign the above 
nauseating medicines to our stomach. Moreover, the latter 
may fail; the former cannot fail. The former we can regulate 
to a nicety ; we can procure as much perspirationr as we will, 
we can suspend it when we will ; but the antimonial may not 
do its duty sufficiently, while we dare not give more. The 
antimonial may be hours before it responds, may need en- 
couragement, assistance ; the calidarium breaks down all 
restraints in a few minutes and needs no second help. 

After a free perspiration of half-an-hour's duration I was 
anointed with soap and had a rub down with a wisp of white 
fibre called lyf^ the fibre of one of the palm trees commonly 
used in the east for the purpose to which it was now being 
applied. To the friction with soap succeeded a shower of 
warm water, then a douche of cold water, after which I was 
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sit still for Bume minuteB until tlie varmtb of tbe sldii 
was restored. In Mr. Witt's therraiE the ablulory process is 
performed in the calid&rium, hut where space permilB, a closet 
or small apartment is devoted to Che purpose snd couatitutes 
the lavatorium. Not unOequeutly, tbe laTatorium is nanued 
.by a part of the flue of the calidHrium and then performs the 
4ouble office of lavatorium and tepidarium. Where a proper 
tepidacmm, baiiog a temperature of il6° exists, it supplies an 
BtmoHpbere which is iutemiediata in warmth betireen the 

um and calidarluiQ, and serves as a transition between 
; prepariog the skin, hy a gentle warmth, before its 
i to tbe higher Itimperature on the one band, and 
I mltigatJDg the eitreme of depression of temperature, on quit- 
I tmg tbe calidarium, on tbe otber. 

To iDiialida, tbe transitional temperature of the tepidarium 
is of impbrtaiice, and suggeats one of tbe precautions neoesitarj 
to be taken in emplojing tbe Cbermie as a medicine for the 
trentment of disease ; but where the therraiB is used for the 
purposes of cleanliness, maintenance of existing bealtb, traiuing, 
r loiurj, then tbe absence of the tepidarium is of little oon- 

1 the cahdarium T passed therefore to tbe frigidarium, 
occasion, mid-winter, aud a piercing!; cold snowf day, 

i truly desertiog its naitie. I was then cloaked in a sheet taken 

I from one of tbe pigeon-holes of the columbarium standing in 

!r of the roonl, my cammerbund was allowed to drop 

I on the Qoor, and 1 was made to recline upon a cane couch 

immediately undec the open window. How oool and pleasant 

■e the pafla of wind that played over my faoe and iimbs: 

I how diU'ereut their impression an my skin to wbat they bnd 

I lieen an hour before. I needed not the assurance of my Mend 

Lt there was no fear of catarrh or bronchitis ; my own feelings 

told me that 1 eould resiat any amount of cold, and I was 

obliged to suppress a longing to waik out upon tbe leads with 

no other covering than my sheet, into the midst of the sleet 
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and ttind ; bad the lead Qut been a terrace or a lava I could 
Dut have resisted tlie temptation. 

To a person prone to take ooldon eiposnre to slight draughts 
of air, this instioct of defiance of cold Beemed very strange- 
one of the phenomena of thetfaermm. I waj; reminded bov the 
inhabitants of conntriiis colder than Great Britain, foi' eiample, 
Tierra del Fuego, go about naked; and I alsu called to remem- 
brance that our focefathera of England and Ireland, as well 
as the " caked savages" of Scotland, vera equally irithoQC 
eoTering. The climate is still theaaine; the diftereneebetween 
the people of those times and these is therefore clearl; nolhiDg 
more than one of habit. The face, which is alwajs uncovered 
and exposed lo every Dlteroatioa of temperature, still represents 
our original state of nakedness and eadorance, but the rest of 
the bod; is swathed in the close folds of a beating olothing, and 
remains tor ever etiolated and nnnatDFall; sensitive to painfnl 
impressions, while its appreoiation of agreeable impressions is 
proportionatel; destrojed. I lately saw a child, four years and 
a-half old, who had been brought up in the constant nee of the 
therms and who had never warn clothes. Ue is a stordj, 
healthy little feUow, graceful in his ^gore and movements, and 
baa the independence of deportment of an Indian chieftain. 
Blows and outward injuries do not affect him painfully as they 
would other oliildren ; and being met one day playing naked in 
the snow he was aslced whether be waa cold : " cold !" said the 
boy, touching with hia finger his chest and cheek, " yei, I think 
I am cold." It required that he should pase hla finger over his 
body as he would have done over a marble statue to become 
aware that the surface of bis skin was, in external sensation, 

" How is it," inquired the Bev. David Laing, "that in mj 
visits among the very poor, I so rarely meet with consumption 
orserioua aonsequencGS resulting from exposure to cold." I 
could not answer that question then, but now, 1 ahould have 
n replying that the expMure of the poor to cold 
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air gave endarBii<» to their sMa and eoabled tbem to reeist the 
luflQeDce and the effects of cold. " Id my esrl; life," stid Miss 
Jane Porter, one day wben we were conversing on a kindred 
subject, " in my early life I woa eitremely senBiliye to the im- 
pression of eald ; if soy part of my sliio,hoBever small, beyond 
the limits of my face, were exposed only for a few minutea to a 
draught of cold air, I wa^ immediately seized with catarrh. 'I 
longed that ray akin shoiild become all face, for then it would 
have bad the power to resist the cold." How suggestive these 
observations are when they are ranged side by aide with the 
remarkable phenomena which are presented to ns in following 
out the operations of the therniB. 

After awhile 1 exchanged the horizootal position on the 
coDcb by Che open window, to a sitting posture ; the sheet was 
thrown off from my back and limbs; the moislnre of the snr- 
face was dried up, no viping, excepting of the head and faae 
was practised or required, the skin felt smooth and warm, and I 
was permitted to dress, but witb the injunction that I was to 
dress leisurely, leat the perspiration, wbioh had ceaaeil, should 
again be excited. It is worthy of notice, that great attention is 
paid to the temperature of the skin during tbe cuniuulum of 
the thenitfB ; after the oold douche, we return to Che calidaiium 
to recover any waste of heat ; and in the after cooling of the 
body iu the frigidarium, the vhole of the moisture must be 
dried off the skin, and perapiralion roust be wholly suppressed, 
as iodicated by a peculiar smoothness and polish of the sur- 
face, before ne are qualified to resume our dress. All clammi- 
ness of tbo skin must have ceased entirely before ne resort again 
to our nsnal coverings. 

Sometimes tbe Sue of the furnace, instead of being admitted 
into the calidarium, as in Hi. Witt's therms, is made to travel 
under the pavement of the room, making a series of traverses 
e to side and representing the hj/poeaaitaia at the 
In this artsngement, the Qoor is A^uently exoei. 
^auely bot, too hot to be trodden by naked feet, and the use of 
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MB. STEHAIIT tOIJAVTl's BATH. 



wooden ebosa becomea □ecesEnrj'. The tliennie of Mf. StevRit 
Erskiae Bollaud, one of our higliest autborides on the Bath 
after Mr. Urquhart, is ODuatincted in this maiiTier. I had 
reOentlythH gratiScatioa of testing the teerila of Mr. BoUand'g 
thencEe; the temperature ims 1S0°; theur, beiugperfeotJ.Tdt?, 
did not feel otherwise than pleaEBDtl; varm ; tlio wooden 
couches, arranged around the room and covered with soft 
Turkish sheets, afforded mont agreeable reclining andlomiging 
places, and upon these we stretched ourselves at ease whils 
the perspiration burst forth from its seven miUions of pores. 
I then went into a small elo.'et, wherein the temperature was 
ten degrees higher, the aeusihle heat heing very much increased 
ahovB Iliat point by the introduction of vapour ; and from the 
hot closet I stepped into the lavatoriiim, and, after inunction 
with soap, was greeted with a douche of alternate hot and cold 
water for the space of some minutes. The sensation of this 
alternate douche is bejond everything delicious. 

Mr. Bolland, like Mr. Urqnhart, is an Eastern traveller ; 
his Mgidarium is a divan furoisbed with reclining couches of 
the most approved oriental charaoter ; door and windows were 
open, to gain as strong a ourrent of air as posiiible ; aod here, 
in tho most graceful, because the meet natural attitudes of 
quiescent repose, we sip our sherbet and cool our glowing 
limbs. SCruggler in the sun and dust of hot .Inl}-, how yon 
envj ont enjoyment 1 Toiler in the mud, the slush, tbe biting 
winds and blinding sleet of the wintry world without, what 
would yoa not give to change plsoea with us ! 

Bat quitting tbe constructjon and appliances of tbs thennie, 
the machanica] means, let us inquire, ftrslly : What are its 
physiological properties? secondly, what are its medical proper- 
ties ? With its psychological and moral properties we have ut 
present nothing to do; albeit it would not call for much argn- 
ment to prove that both are elevated and exalted. All agree 
that the brain never works more pleuaDtl; tlian in tbethermte; 
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I Elaored uf its pbj^ical imporideB ; the god- 
hood of our OBture ix elicited by lbs bodj'n purity. 

rhyaiologic^y ws find tbab a gmteful feeling of iTBnttth 

I pervades tlie entire skio, whatever its previous oonditioD of 
-iLture, of dryness, or moisture ; aeoondly, tbe skin ap- 
pears to soften, to beoome ductile and pliant ; thirdly, minate 
dcopa of water, gradually becoming larger, stand upon the akia 
like crystal beads. " X shall l«1.l my foieuds," said a geDtlaman 
to a 'companion of the bath,' a doctor uf divinity who was 
Doting this pbenomoDOQ, " that I bebeld a olergyman of tbe 
Church of England, while sitting in tbe tbertnee, piously eauDt- 
s heads." And soon, these limpid beads, swoUrn beyond 
their bonnd, triakle downwards to tbe eartb. The akin, lika- 
Tise, loses its accuBtomed paleness, and beaomes more or lesa 
reddened; it is dear tbst tbe blood is sent more actively to 
tbe surface and in larger quantities. The skin of tbe face and 
hands is mure suffused than the rest of the body and the con- 
jooctive ace also reddened. 

It is evident that the high temperature of the atmosphere of 
the thermie is a stimulant of tbe circulation, uf tbe lieart's 
action in Tact; the pulse becomes frequent, and after a time the 
heart also is felt to be i^uiokened ; sometimes a sense of op- 
pression, of giddiness, of faintness, and sometinies, tbongb 
tarely, of sickness occurs, and the noviciate is constrained to 

I seek the fresb air o( the frigidarium. These effects of tbe 
tbenuie are perfectly natural, perfectly pbyaiologtcal, are 
exactly what would be predicted by any physiologist to whom 
tbo problem were submitted : What would be the efleot upon 
the animal system of an excessively heated temperature F His 
ready answer would be; the pulse will be aooelorated, tbe 
heart's action rapid, and according to tbe degree of temperature 
or tbe conatitutiaoal susceptibility of tbe individual, there will 
be more or leas distress of tbe nervous system. But tbe same 
answer applies to a beated state of tlie body, however induced, 
whether by extreme heat, as in the Indian camp, during tha 
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late campaign, whera tho thennomelec in the tents often 
reaobed 14.0" degrees af Falireribeit ; whether in a sulti; day in 
oar own clinale ; whether in hot rooms ; under hot bed- 
olothen ; from aotJTo aiarciae ; or from the use of diaphoretic 
medioiaes. 

These remuks are inleoded to show that the therms is not 
to be trifled with ; it is a medicine, a great and a powerful medi- 
cine; and can only be applied with safety and advantage by 
those vthoije vacBtioQ it is to stud; [lie pbyaiulogy of mao and 
to treat his diseases. In the jadiciouabauds of the easentially 
practical medical man of Britain I look U) see thermo-tberapeia 
oconpy an nsefol and a dignified place ; and I tmat that in a 
abort time, in ever; small village and bamlet in England, 
wherever a medleal man is found, there also will be found a 
British thermie. The medical man will be too bappj to make 
himself the subject of bis first experiments, to apprentice 
himself to ao art wherein all is enjoyment; to learn by hia 
own impressions how far he'may push the remedy in tho 
treatment of bis patient, and how often be may apply it. In 
bis own persoD he will reap a rich reward ; afLer the cares and 
anxieties of the day, hia thermte will give him rest and renewed 
life; his moral atmosphere will be brightened, his spirits re- 
vived, his power and usefulness enbani^ed. 

It is one of the first, aa it is an hourly matter of duty to the 
medical man, to red ace to practice the simple problems — Given 
a potnerfiil rimedy which ma^ bt employed in exeett, haw ihatl 
JI be regulattd 3 It matters not whether the remedy be an 
aperient or a saline medicine, brandy, tobacco, landauum, diet, 
or hot air. It is the business of the medical man to effect this 
regulation, and he is eqnal to the task. If the calidarium be 
too hot, cool it; if the patient be too susceptible, let him retire 
to the tepidarium ; if he cannot support ao high a temperature 
for one hour, let him abide in it for only halt or a quarter of 
the time. I cannot conceive any difficulty on this head, and I 
ouiiiDt realise to my mind any oonstitntion or age repugnant 
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to the remedjT if properly and judiciously applied. I am not 
m told that beoause the remedy Btimalates tlie beart, it is 
Bot to he tised. Eveiy remedy that produaes perspiration 
stimulatea the he&rt, and it h une of tlie virtuei of the hot ail 
that it does stimulate Ibe heart. Nor am I prepared to admit 
tiiBt )□ cases of disease of the beart Ibe tberms woold be inap- 
plicable. I believe Just the contrary, that many diiioasea of the 
heart may ha cnred by a judicious une of the tlienuu ; and in 
the very worst cases it woold prove to be Ibe best remedy that 
oould be employed. 

The natural remedy for accelerated actioD of the heart, 
particularly when excessive, is the open air ; a few cheatCulfl of 
ur calms the heart's acticii and all aneasioeBa passes away ; 
but to prevent the possibility of tiiis iDooiivenieneB, the ther- 
mal chamber should be sufficiently ventilated. There shoulil 
be an abandance of oxygen present ici tbe atraospbere and a 
oonBtant curieDt of fresh imrespired air should beseciired. In 
this respect a large and lofty calidarlum has an advantsga over 
B smaller one; but ibo small calidarium may be ri^ndered 
eqaaUy fresh, by making «eversl perforations throngb the wall 
and adapting tbe means of opening or closing tbem according 



he essence of the quality of a 1 

I dryness. While tbe haman body can support a temperature of 

I 800° and 400° of Fahrenheit in dry air, hot vapour is scalding at 

I lS<y and water boils at US'. A gentleman whom I had 

freqaently the pleasure of meedng at Mr. Witt's, wrote to his 

IHend, in corroboraUon of the account which bod been given 

him of the heat of the Ihermn^:— " I have been at Mr. Witt's 

bath ; all that he told us is true. I cooked a lunttau chop on 

my knee I nod in eating it afterwards, the only inconvenience 

that 1 experienced, was in the matter of tbe bread ; it became 

I toast before I could get it to my month 1" A dash of water 

■ thrown into the thermal ohamber is instantly dissipated in 
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r, bnt Ibe lempenitare alAou^ aetoaDj redoosd bi 
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t be perfectly dry in a 



time ihst the door of the thennal chamber it 



iwards of cold >Dd re 
otaringnjan gives o( 



ir takes piace ; and the body of tl 
nrii»tore so rapidly, that in 



time, if there be severai inmataa, the ir 
be considerable. It ha» been suggested that the highly heated 
ur inhaled into the lungs mast prove an imlant to those 
orKaoB, I bB»« seen no Bocb effect, andean bardly believe it 
poanible; the langs and fauces are eo abundantly supplied 
vith mmstare that the air mast lose all its dryness berore it 
can reach the bronchial tabes, and I sliould imagine, evea the 
glottis. But I mast eonfes* ta have hod no eiperience in the 
application of the thenar to susceptible or diseased lungs. If 
I miKbt predicote its inflnenee, I should declare in favour of ita 
special adsptatina to diseased states of those organs, on account 
of its powerfal derivative action on the aWn, It consnmptioo 
is to bo cured, the therma) is the remedy from which I should 
Blilicipste the best chance of succesa. 

But sappoaing that an instance does occur in which dry air 
properly ventilated, having a temperature of 130° and upwards 
dtteB prodace irritation of the lungs ; how easy to introduce a 
watering poE and dash a shower through the air. Surely no 
mnu could be so anreasunable as to suggest the abandonment 
of en useful and powerfal remedy because in one case, or in one 
class ofdiseaaesi it was inapplicable, Myown eiperiencs how- 
ever points to the heart and increased activity of circulation aa 
the reil origin of nny inconveniences that may be felt in the 
thermie: that this increase of cironlation may net seaondarily 
upon the lungs as well as upon the brain aud nervous system, 
if allowed to continae, is of course perfectly possible. 

Bui these are maltersof detail; notof principle; if the ptin- 
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Sple be good, be worthy of adoption, experience will soon teach 
b .Vt to adjust it to circumstances, to regulate its application. It 
I la for this we are philosophers of medicioe ; and in the present 
ve to deMrmioe the plus or the minus of tem- 
' peratnre ; the plus or the mmns of ventilation ; the minns or 
L the plus of watery vapour. If we require high temperatures Co 
set upon the blood of the cutaneous droulation, to seek out 
I and eliminate hidden and deep-aeated morbid changes, it is 
[ clear that we must ho 



^here. 

I must again advert to the modifjing influences which 

I regulate the temperature. On entering the thermal chamber, 

y the skin feels cold to the touch, it gradually becomes warm, 

:s warmth nerer reaches a high altitude; it is moderated 

e evaporation from the surface and kept at a genial heat. 

L On the first few occasions the perspiration docs not so readily 

I obey the call as it does subsequently; the skin requires prac- 

o bring it into a perfectly respondent state, to cast off the 

I torpor of a life-time end to perform its function healthily. 

I Bence the feelings of uneasiness which occasionally oppress 

iciat« on his lirst visits to tbethermie gradually dimiuieh 

I and at last finally cease. But when they do cease he has the 

t- wlisfactioti of knowing that his whole organisation has become 

■ strengthened, iJiat the weak heart has become a strong bearl, 

ind that his active vitality is augmented. 

The ^firat physiological effect of Ibe thermsj is, therefore, 

f .toperftcl theperipiTatory or eliminaTU function 0/ the iMni to 

in fact an organio skin instead of the mere, threadbare, 

I dii'ty, unnbolesome, and almost useless garment of the body 

I that goes by that name. The icoond physiological eSeot ia to 

L tnake ibe skin more apt for the performance of a highly impoT' 

k Unt function, tite imbibilioa 0/ oxygen, a /unction that renderi 

mi]u ikin a brealhing organ. Tiie third physiological effect of 

I the tbenuce is to regiilatt tlie nervoui capabililia of the ikin ; 

la eoBble it to feel truly andnoHnendacioualy; to distingoish 



between real nod unrea! BsnsaJion, A fourth physiologioij 

effeot of the tharmm is Co piomote tbose choages id ll 

tore of the skia which lesolt in jt( perfection ai a htalthg 



ID to assadate the idea of pnituRe perspiration 
I, and to imagiaa that the effect of abundant per- 
il be the lowering of the systeni. This idea 
probably lakes ita origin in the obserration of the exhausting 
aweatings of fever, of consumption, or debility from whatever 
cause induced ; but it bag no abiding place ameug the true 
phaDomena of the thennra. The perspiralion of the thenaas 
is a tonic emunctory process of the akin, acting under and sup- 
ported and kept up by the atimulas of heat. The body feels 
lighter alter these aweatings, as though it had last something 
which oppressed it ; nhiob is the fact. It represents those 
other processes of the animal aconoray, under the inliaenoB at 
which, effete and ofl£n initact matter is conveyed out of the 
system. Mr. Urquharl, Mr. Rollaod, and Mr. Wilt, pass fVe- 
qaently many consecutive houie in the thermae perspiring the 
greater part of the lime and renewing the lost moisture of IheiF 
bodies by the iDibibitioa of copious draughti of nat^r. 

In reference to the second physiological efiecl, I appre. 
bend that there can hs no doubt that, in its healthy condition 
and exposed to the atmosphere, the law of eodosmOBia which, 
rules over the destinies of the whole of nature, acta upon tha 
human skin as well as upon all other created things, both 
organic and Inorganic. Sut while I am eouviaced of the 
imbibition of oxygen by the skin in a slate of health, I am alio 

state in which we commonly find It, partially atrophied, ex- 

chided from the light and eir; and prostraied in tone and 

power by hot and relaxing covering 

oiygen of the atmosphere plays a mischievi 

part, and if it be susceptible of absorptioi 

also be eapable of traversing the a 
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I of health, Eodosmoais operates ita resalts on the human 
fcoay by a ooiabiDed eleotrical and vital agency, and a henltliy 
electrical eondtlion of the akin is nmongst its most important 
propertiBB. 

Tn itg fnnotion of a breatbing organ and a transmitteT of 
oxygen, the Wood is the principal agent engaged, and tha 
degree of absorption of oxygen will be detennined hy the free- 
dom and abundance of circulation through the oapillaries of 
the skin. Now, one of the Brst effects of a high tbej-iual tem- 
perature is to aagment the ciraolatiDn of arleiial blood through 
the akin, to carry the arleriai sttaam into capilUrieB that haie 
long been inactive, and to bring the circulating blood nearer ta 
the periphery aod nearer to the oiygemaing element. There- 
fore the use of the tbems must tend directly to the oiygeoisa- 
tion of the blood and to the perfection of those nutritive aod vital 
proceaeea that are doe to the appropriatiun of oxygen. The 
Inogs, which are the great oiydiKers of the blood are in gtrac- 
tnre very liltle different from the skin, the diffarenoes between 
them being more those of position than organisation ; the 
mucous Tnembrane of the lungs is an inverted skin, while the 
skin may be regarded as an everted long. 

The third physiological effect of a thermal temperature, 
namely, tha restoration of the skin to its normal senaihility, ia 
illustrated remarkably in the example of the little boy brought 
op in the state of nudity and in the constant nse of the therm le ; 
hit akin wai aU face. In aarselvee, from the habitnitl use of 
clothing fram our earliest infancy lo one pai't of the body and 
its absenca from another, we are enahled to contrast the power 
of resistance and endurance of the face with the opposite igualitiea 
of the akin of the rest of the body. We are accustomed to re- 
gard the skin of the covered parts of the body as more sensitive 
than the skin of the face ; bnt if we look closely at the natter 
we shall lind that the sensiljveness only applies to its weakness. 
It is more aeasiiive lo pain and suffering ; but less sensitive to 
ordinary henlthy and appreciative sensntions ; while the skiu 



□f tliG face feela more trul; and is less eanily excited b; painfal 
imprewionB. When I was inviled bj Mr. Bolland to enter his 
hot cloaet, to pass from an atmoapbere of drj air of a t«mpera- 
tura of IflO", into one of moist air at 1"0°, I stepped back for 
an instant with a feeling of Bcaldioi; ; bot it was not the weak 
and aensilive skin of mj body that detected the extreme heat, 
bnt tbe more seasoned and appreciative skin of the foes and 
hands. The experiment, simple as it was, convinced ue at 
once, that from constant coveriog with clotliing, tlis ektn be- 
comes weakened as to its nervous influence and nervous sensi- 
bililj, possesses a low nervous tone and exhibits a first step 
towards paralysis of power. 

The fourth phjEiological effect of the thermoe ia to strengthen 
the skin as an organ, independently of improving its function. 
That lbs fanctioD of ao organ most be improved by tbe perfec- 
tion of tlie Btructnrs of tbe organ is obvious, but I now wisL to 
draw attention to an imptoveraent in tone of the organ itself. 
It is well known that some persons bruise rnore easily than 
others ; and that the skin is sometimes apt to be bruised by a 
very ttinal cause, the extent and depth of colour of a bruiee 
being no test of the severity of tbe injury, but simply indioatiag 
the softness and weakness of the skin of the individual. We 
occasionally meet with a deep black braise as tbe result of mere 
pressure without any blow, and on ocohymoSBd slain from a. 
pinch or grasp is among the commonest pbenomena of civi- 
lised, or perhaps I may he permitted to say, of tccU-dreued life. 
Now, ecchymoaed slnins and the discoloraliena of bruises dis- 
appear very quloklj by the use of the thermsj, and the skin 
acquires so much and so healthy a firmness thattbey soon cease 
to be prodaced by trivial cansea. In the tliermo! tbe skin 
acquires colour, freshness, firmness, and elasticity ; it loses the 
muddy and faded hues of ill health ; and it loses equally the 
parched and arid dryness and wrinkled aspect of infirmity and 
age. 



a thos presented to aa as Cbe effects of a thermal 
I temperatare applied ta tbe skin : — 

1. An improTemeat of orgOinic structure. 

2. An improvement of seotetiDg AiDction. 

:}, An improTemoDt in circutstion sod respiratory power, 
■L. Ad improvemeiit of innervntion and sensation, 
Kdw these ore extraordinary and nneipected pbysiological 
I nsulls ; but results that sdmit of do donbt or qnestian, and 
t they serve to dear tbe way to the consideratioQ of a stil! mora 
I fanporlant series of phenomena, namely, sucb as belong to the 
I trastmeDt and removal of diaeaae. 

Looking at the akin in relation to tha other organs of the 
( imimal economy, we ceoogniae it as one of the great emanctoriea 
if tbe body; and we may fairly place it by the 
I tide of those other great emunetory organs, tbe liver, and the 
V kidneye, and probably, the lung^. But talcing it in conjunction 

■ irith the liver and kidneys, and regarding it aa one of tha three 
I great scaTengera of the animal system, we have the foUoning 
[ DOnsiderations brought before us tor reflection. In the climate 
I of Britain, Che skin, in many persona, is not bronght into exer- 
I ifae forsii monthaof theyear; in many, not tor niue months; 
I In many, as in women and persons of sedentary habits, scarcely 

once in twelve months, 

Now, this being tbe cose, an increased amount of duty is 
bltowa onthe liver andkidneys. These latter organs are called 
l^n to perform their own oGBce as well aa that of the aliiil ; 

■ and for a number oCyears they succeed more or less well. Bui 
r after a time, aay about the mid period of life, tha over-worked 
i organs begin to show signs of failure; we hear complaints of 
f the liver or of the kidneys ; tbe liver becomea enlarged ; fat oa- 
I ,MimalaCea in the abdominal region; hiBmoirhoids are developed 

■ irith coDgesdoQ of tbe pelvlo organs, and symptoms of plethora 
KjAidamiDBlis are established. After the abdominal emnnctDiy 
KargBSs,oome the heart, tha lungs, the brain, and the oi^aua of 

9, sight and hearing. So that, originalini;^ CtoTo. i \&.'«x'a 
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defunencj of function of one o^ui in tbe first iostftnce, a whol« 
aeries of disorders are engendered, which involve ia suocessioii 
tbe most important organs of tbe bodv. 

It is an aiiom in tnedicine tbat the first step towards the 
care of a disease, is the removal of its tauit ; and if thia doc- 
trine be applied in the case that I have jast slated, ve have 
oulj to restore tbe akin to its healthy tone and fonction, to 
bring back to their allegiance the organs whose fonction bus 
become disordered by its impainnent. The tberm*! treatment, 
b; nnlockiag the pores of the hUo, gives to tbe liver and kid- 
neys tbe opportunity of reEovering their tone and resuming 
their healthy functioo; and the whole of 
acting ID harmony, gradaolty lead the way U 
tbe entire system to he all}]. 

But gnppose the mischief to have gone further ; and that the 
disorder of (uoatioQ of tbe emanotory orgaos has left behind ia 
the blood a considerable quantity of irritant matter, tbe pro- 
duct of indigeatJea and malaBsimilation. These morbid niate- 
rials are moTed hither and thitber with the tide of the circtila- 
tion, tbey eoromuoioste a sadness to tbe blood and with the 
blood to Ibe entire organism i they discolour the akin; they 
give pains and aches to tbe nerves; heaviness and distemper to 
tbe brain ; and tbej ritck the joints with gout and rhomaatiam. 
Hero is a catalogne of diaaasea all taking their rise in maU 
assimilation, all dependent on tbe presence of impurity in the 
blood. How, then, are they to be removed? We resort to the 
emtinctories, — the liver, the kidneys, the skin. For the liver and 
kidneys we prewribe the accustomed remedies; but for the 
akin directly and tbe liver and kidneys iodiiectty, what remed; 
is there so simple and yet so powerful as the tbermiB! 

It must not be aupposed that I advooste the thenmn as capa- 
ble of superseding other remedies. tSy present ^m is directed 
to tbe itlustratioa of the uaea of the thermEe, and therefore I 
recnr to it frequently. 1 would employ the thermie. not always 
as a primary means, but often as an adjuvant, more than re> 



specUble twtb in chutieter and poirer. An inereas^ii actjoa of 
the Bkin emptjes from Uie ejst«m a large quuttit7 of water, 
with the water there pass away saline and effete substances in 
H state of solation, a fresh addiUoo of water drunk during tbe 
perspiratoi7 process also oonies tvay rapidl;, until the blood 
may be said to be washed clean of ^erj impnril^ ; paiaons that 
have crept unbidden into the blood are druaed out, as also are 
the broken and dissolved particles of organic transforniationa 
of a morbid type. This operation renders the absorbing 
powers of the system more than usnaUy actile ; accnmulations 
of fat are removed ; nntritJTe matters are taken up, and msdi- 
wnes find their way more quiekly and more abundantly into the 
blood, and therefore act with greater ooergy. Herein we have 
the eiplanation of an apparent paradol. We reduce fat hy the 
tbermn, because fat is an excess, a rednndanoy, and a result of 
defective emunctory power. We fatten and bring into condition 
those that are lean by the same means, because we render 
nutrition more active and facilitate the absoriition of nutrient 
material from the digestive system. 

During my short experience of the thermie, I have seen the 
infant aDd the aged subjected to its inSuencc, the strong and 
the inQrm, the healthy and the diseased. I have been struck 
by observing the ease with which the young, and the old 
especially, glide into its use. If auy difficulty arise, it occurs 
mare constantly among the middle-aged than at either extreme 
of life; and mors frequently among women than among men. 
There ore reasons for these peooiiarides which those accus- 
tomed to the thermie will immediately reoognise. 

Among my fellow subjects of the IhertDB, 1 have seen nume- 
rous eiamplea of relief from painful aETections dependent on 
morbid composition of the blood. Several were cured of gout, 
of rheumatism, of neuralgia. A clergyman and Boctor oC 
Divinity who resorted to the thecmiB to reduee redundancy of 
adipose aceiimulation suffered habituaUy during the winter 
■easoD from caUrrh, brancbitia, and neuralgia, and was oflen. 
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laid np for veeks CogeLber iriiL these affectious. Smoe he faa( 
adapted Iha dbb of tha therniB, which he enjoys exoesaively, li 
lias diminished in bulk; he has !oHt all prooeness to cittaiA I 
and bronchitis, and no longer eipeiienoes the pangs of neatal'.a 
gia. Becently I was much interested in seeing a 
eczema of the face treated throughout by the thermal prooas 
alone; the patient lived in tha themiiE for aaveral days, '. 
used very bigli temperatures and be succeeded completely i 
curing bis disease. It woa curious, he remarked, to obs 
pBtchea of eiaption ; Ibey yielded no perspiration and iookc 
like so many parched up islets in the midst of the aurroundioi 
copiously- perspiring skin. At about the some lime, s 
Mend cDnsnltedme for prurigo senilis. " You know Mr. Witts 
go and aak him to admit you to bis thermte," was mj 
The next time I paid a visit to my friend's thermic, there w 
my elderly patient, luiuriating in the fnlness of enjoymenu 
That day he left his prurigo seoilis behind him in the calidi 
rium, and I believe has had no reminder of it since, 
bock to his home on the coast, and now offers a seat in 
thermu to liis ourioua cr suffering Mends. 

How often since my first acqaaintance with the thermie havft.] 
I longed \o prescribe it to those nho have been suffer 
soma forms of cutaoeous disease. How important it will prorA J 
in a large group of diseases which have their origin ia defective 
vitality and defective nutrition of the skin ; prurigo among i 
these ; acne and its allies of torpid fDnction ; chloasma aod its 
associated discoloration s. I have now under treatment two 
cases of the ancient leprosy, elephantiasis griecorum, 'that bava 
been much benefited by the thenuK. Mr. Urqahart has met 
with a case of ubcouic psoriasia which was cured b; the thermal 



have hinted at the curative effects of very high tempera* 
i; aod both Mr, Urqnhan and Mr. Eollandhave mentioned 
e important results from this process. It occurred to Mr, 
Urquhart's mind that tafever-heat was represented b; 
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ahoutd be able, could he ereate * temperature higher than 
rsTsr-heat, to anperseds Ihs singe of fever st once. Thus, tub- 
ing the begimuog of the cold stage, nbich oatnre seemed to 
struggle palnftilly to overcome; he was enabled by a high ther- 
mal temperature to cut it short at onoe aod to pas^i aver it and 
the hot stage to that which nature seemed desirous of reaelting, 
namely, the sweating stsge. He believes that at a certain 
temperature he oan put a stop to the fernientstiie process of 
zymotic diseases ; and, at a higher temperature still, destroy 
auiiual poisous. Ue suggests, moreover, a curions and impor- 
tant inquiry, nainely, the iuBueuce on the chemical eamposilioa 
of the blood circulating through the capillary plexuses of the 
skin, of hot air having a temperature of 1(10° of ifabrenheit. 
Not so mncb its iuflneaae on the healthy blood aa on tbehlood 
of persona in a state of disease. 

A member of Mr. Urquhart's family, a child, was noBidentally 
burnt; the hnm was distressingly punfnl ; various application^ 
had been made irithont relief; the child was accustomed to 
the thermtD and desired to go into it ; it nas carried into the 
thermal chamber and ibe pain of the burn was immediately 
assuaged. Mr. Urqnhart, himself, received a severe scald, he 
betook himself to the thermee ; there, in a heated atntDsphere, 
he direeted upon the injured part a blast of air hotter than tbe 
temperature of the apartment ; tbe pain became lesiened, the 
process of effusion which results in the production of a blister 
ms arrested ; to use a popolar expression " the heat bad drawn 
out the beat." 

Id an earlier page I have said that the active function of the 
■kin, by removing all excess of fluids rrom the blood, by inciting 
in the bloodadesireforfresh fluids, becomes an important agent 
of nutrition. Let us suppose that the fluids which are removed 
by the process of perspiration, contun in solution the old and 
worn out material of the body; while tbe fluids with which wo 
supply their place are highly nutritious ; it is clear that we 
■hall nourish the blood, and through the blood we shall nourish 
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the body. I am here Gapposiag s BJiuple plijsiolagicBl process, 
which althoogh aufleeD, ia in oonsUat operation in the aniiiia! 
□rganism. The necessity for natrition ia propoiiioned to Uia 
loss of Qiaterial ; the waste creates the necessitj for sapply. 

In the retort house of our gas factories, nhere perspiratioi} is 
excessive end is continued through the entire day, the men 
are allowed a, certain quajititf of oatmeal which is mads into 
thin gruel, and drank largely as often as the waste of fluids 
OCOftsiOQH thirst. The men are the gainers by the exchange, 
they give out VRste water and used up eollds, aod they receive 
in excbange fresh water and oatntious solids. It is Deedleas 
to say that by this process they get into high cooditioa both of 
EtruDtare and healtli. 

If we have a weakly aod lU-nooriahed child, or a thin and 
emaciated adult, in whom there ia no organic disease, but 
simply a powerless oouditioD of the nutiitive fuoctions, may we 
not hope by means of the thenoas to bring about a more 
Botive and healthy nntritioo and thereby change liiat which is 
wealc into strength ; that which was akin and hone, into fleah 
and blood and their usual concomitants. 

The same argument applies to disease in all its protean 
forms; we must apply ourselTes to the hope of improviog 
DUtribon, of draining sway that which is bad, and supplying its 
place with that which is good. It is here that our pharaa- 
copeta will affiird us important atuiliaiies, and those anxiliarieB 
vill he placed on the best fooling for developing their r 
nsefal propertJes. Viewing the operation of the thermie in t 
way, we are imperceptibly led to the conclnsion that every a 
bid process, of whatever kind, muet be relieved by it 
we ask ODraelvea, not, what disease will be benefltiid by tl 
Iheimee? but, what disease can reel 

tiooking at tbe thcrmte in a social and political point of vien 
ve find that it is wonderfully adapted foe the pteserratioQ b 
health of large bodies of men, oomhiningin itself the Tespeelivfl 
ndnmtagee of air, exercise, and ahluUon. The Bomaiis W 
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ty carried w 
e geuiua of llieii thennte wbererer lliey migrated, and tbey 
put it in operatiDii nherever the; were located even far a ehart 
period of time. Thaa we diacover vestiges of the tberm^ in 
all their temporary encampiaeDtsas well us in their cities ; and 
by its means tbey Icept themselTes in health even when bemmed 
in and surrounded by warlike enemiea, 

Adopted by our own army, there cannot be a doubt that it 
would very considerably reduce the rate of sickness and death 
and add to the efficiency of the men. It is applicable also in 
■II cases where numbera of personft are collected (ogoiher, as in 
barracks, priaons, poDrbouae9,featoneB, and schools; in large 
bnsinees estabhshiaents where a considerable noraber of youug 
menoryoung women are assembled; or in places of temporary 
meeting as tbe House of Commons aod dubs. It must always 
be borne in mind that thit thermiE not only offers advantages 
ks respects physical health, but it also conduces to moral 
Tigour. Those who haie recoaise to it would be more likely 
than olbers to sbuo vicions excesses of all kinds, porticatarly 
of Btimnlents, and be disposed to respond in their hearts and 
Lves 10 the beautiful sentinienl of tbe poet Thomson :— 
" Eren D'on Uie bodjr'a puiitjr, (Le mlud 
Recelviis i maet ivnipalbeLJc ud." 

But the usefulness of the thennie has even a wider sphere ; 

I the Londouer, or the inhabitant of a large city, would live as 

r Iiealtbily immured within hie city walls as the rustic amidst the 

fields and meadows of the country. His therms would be to 

n the place of a country house, of a horaa, it would give 

him air, exercise, freshness, health, and lifo. 

1 might add very materially to the long list of conditions to 

which tbe therms might be applied with advantage, but I 

limit myself W a single one more; it is that of eitensive works, 

' employing a large number ot men, either in operations in 

I themselves unaalulary, or in tmhealthy localities. The import- 

I uce of presening a body of working n: 
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and in the best condition for the performance of their duties, 
must strike every one, and is an object worthy a moderate 
sacrifice on the part of proprietors or owners. There are many 
localities in which miasmatic fevers abound, and constantly 
incapacitate the working force of large operative establish- 
ments. I believe that a few pounds expended in thermae 
would correct this evil ; would put the men into condition to 
resist the miasmatic influence, and to eject the poisonous ele- 
ments from the blood when they had already found admission 
into the organism. 

In conclusion, I feel that I cannot do better than leave the 
important questions raised by this communication in the hands 
of the members of the British Medical Association, fh)m whom, 
I feel assured, they will receive all the attention and practical 
consideration which they deserve. 
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occasion to myself. 

Heap high the coals, 

passed Grand Master of 

expected to 

1, my brother, Lhia it 



I good!" and I did say so. But what was my brother's reply? 
"Dost Ihon And it wano enough, for it ie barely 198°." To 
■ which I oould do no other than answer :—" Paasahly warm, 

I hrotber, it may be tetter another day." Bat alack! in good 
Booth, I waa not aorry to eacape with an onblistered hide ; but 
I would not haTe shown my suffering, and would not hare lost 
my reputadoQ as an experienced hatber (or the world. " I 
Ksa jour taet, broiher; I perspire well ; may you neret par- 

OC the practice of the Eomans, as regards temperature, there 
I ifl, I belieTB, no record : but viewing the thenniB aa it at present 
exists in the east, after its migration from the Tiber to the 
Bosphocos, we shoald be led to infer that a low temperature — 
that ia, one not exceeding 130° or 130°— is Ihat which was 
preferred ; and I am i^uite of opinion, that for most porposea, 
at the present dme, that temperature would be the moat de- 
nrable. In lbs case of invalids, it might be still further 
reduced— say to 11&°, 110°, or e»en 106°. And for persons in 
health, while they are novitiates or inceptor candidates for the 
honours of the bath, 120° would be a proper heat. After being 
ucustonied to that heat for awhile, tliey might take a higher 
ind even a higher degree, until they acquired, if they chose, 
, {he dignity of real salamanders. 

The great purpose to be arrived at, as far as temperature is 
concerned, ia (o obtain one which shall be agreeabls to the 
; which shall slowly expand the pores of the skin ; 
which ihait fToduce feneration gently and tlovjly and withanl 
tfort; «o that it may 6s continued far an indifinite length of 
time. The temperature of l!i5° or 140° is very agreeable to th« 
Musationa; but in me it escites a perspiration which ia too 
profuse : the energy of perspiration oooasiona a feeling of ei- 
bausUon ; and the eibauatian ia auceeeded by qmckened action 
ot the heart, throbbing pulse, a sensadon of fwntness, of 
oppreasion, which makes it neceaeary that I should quit the 
eaUdvinm for a lew minoles. It ta true, that these unpleasant 



IE qqicHj paGs ofT; liut tbef are agdn reneired tfter a 
lime, BB often hb I return to tbe c&lidariuiD. It ia easf to eee 
why tbeao disBgreeable seoBations oooar; it is easy to nnder- 
staod that tbe blood, Huddenlj robbed of a cooitidarable pro- 
portion of its wBterj Qnid, must for tbe loament occAsion a 
phjHiological cbaoga in tbe whole eoonomj'. But we must do 
more than eiplaio tbem to our o^n meotal satiflfactiou, vq 
intiBt stop tbem ; and tbu na; to stop tbcm i^, I believe, to use 
lover temperature a. 

Aguu, bigb t^mperatiuvB clearly fhiatrate tlie purpoas of the 
bath; bj producing excessive perspiratioD, tbe; aborten the 
period pasBed in tbe batb ; lliof bring it to a ton sudden sod 
too rapid cenclusion. Profuse perspiralion is au excess of 
funotioD, and excess of fuDction caouot exist witbout fatigue 
and oonaequeDt injury to the organ bo excited; together with 
more or leas distmbance of the whole eooDOmj'. 1 have had 
manj complaints of the bath made to me, whicb liave been 
oleariy referrible lo the uae of high temperatures ai the begin- 
ning of treatment; and the abuse ia so plain, that I wonder, 
having once oceurred, it could again be repealed. Tbeeo were 
examples of direct inoonveniance resulting from loo bigli a 
temperature. But in another case, tbe functian of the liver 
was considerably diaturbed ; and many days elapsed before the 
digestive organs were restored to their normal condition. 

These reniarkfi all point to the importance of a tepidariuna 
when a tepidarium can be oblaiuud ; tbe time passed in the 
tepidarinm maybe considerahle, tbe body undergoing a gradual 
proeesB of warming, of softening, of perspiration ; 
end of this process, ' ' 
the calidarium. 
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C— TIME OF TAKIKG THE BATH. 



The best time for taking tbe Soman batb, and, indeed, every 
form of bath, is that which is least likely lo interfere with tbe 
process of digestion ; for example, brfure a weal. Bat at this 
point it is necessary to draw a line of distinction between the 
Roman baib and all other kinds of bath : the Roman bath 
abstracts from the system a proporli{>n of ils solid constituenl.s, 
■ or leaa considerable, while it makeii only a gasiform 
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rulum in Iha form of osygBB. All other baths mbstract little 
ni nathing; ttnd therefore, in this portion] ar, there is a wide 
ond important difference hetween Ihetn. II is as "needful to 
taUe the seB bath before a meal as it is the Boidbd bath ; but 
the sea bath ma; be tekon before breakfast, which I shnald in 
Dowiee aJvooate in the oase of the Romao bath. I do not 
mean, that to those nho can bear it and who approve of it, the 
Roman bath might not be suitable on first rising in tlie morn- 
ing: but the generalitj of mankind will llnd the most advan- 
tageous Ume for taking it from three or four, to five or aii 
bours aiUc a meaL At that time thera will be tlmt in the 
economy which nature can apare, and often with benefit to the 
health, the waste of the digestive process, the detrita of nutii- 
tionj whereas, before breakfast, there ia or ougbt to be scant 
matter for giving oif &am the blood by way of perspiration. 
Invalids may take the Roman bath three boors after break- 
fast ; or three hours after the midday meal or lancli ; while the 
man of occupation ma; advantageously devote to its rites the 
hour- and -a- half or two hours which immediately precede diii' 
ner; and the mora engaged ma; probably, with equal advan- 
tage, take it in the evening, after the dust and toil of the dajr 
are at an end, and shortly before bedtime. 
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D.— FBEQUENCY OF TAKING THE BATH. 

r« conlinnally asked ; How fi-eqnently may we take the 
We answer the qucsdon by reminding the intenogstor, 
that the bath is employed for various purposes ; and according 
to the purpose to be attained, must the bath bo taken more or 
less frequently. Where maintenance of ciiBljng health is tho 
ohject, once or twice a week may bo sufficient. 1 oan conceive 
the bath to be made a part of the process, known as " dressing 
ft)T dinner", and then it may be taken as often as we dine. 
Medically, its frequency of repetition must be left to the medi- 
cal man; and in every case the amount of effect produced 
must regulate its repetition. " Little and often," I would sug- 
gest as a maxim applicable to the bath as to eome others of 
the enjoyments of lifo ; and much to he preferred to the oppo- 
posilion, ■• seldom and much." 
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E.— SHAMPOOING. 

Shampooing is friction and pressure and stretching. We 
shampoo our hands and face in the act of washing them ; and 
we shampoo our hody and limhs while hasking in the warmth 
and moisture of the tepidarium and calidarium. The friction 
of the surface with soap and with the Ijf or the kheesah, is also 
shampooing. If a companion of the bath, or a bath attendant, 
give us a rub down, with a pull upon our limbs, and a squeeze, 
and a pinch of our flesh, this also is shampooing. Carry this 
simple process a little further, and we may magnify it to an 
art ; but it is still no more than an artistic application of press- 
ing and squeezing, of stretching and friction. Suppose we 
have a rheumatic joint or a rheumatic limb ; we shampoo with 
more care; we rub more diligently; we endeavour to straighten 
the bent limb ; we knead the thickened muscle ; we press the 
oedematous skin. This is shampooing : and shampooing may 
be dexterous or it may be clumsy; it may be pleasant or it may 
be painful; and this constitutes the difference between the 
real shampooer and the pretender. And this view of the nature 
of shampooing may determine whether the operation is-to be 
considered necessary or otherwise. To the healthy man it may 
be very pleasant to have the skin gently rubbed, with a circular 
movement, to have the muscles squeezed from end to end, to 
have the soft pressure of the fingers carried lightly along the 
jcourse of the vessels and the nerves, but it is not necessary to 
his well-being ; while to the invalid or to the sufferer it may 
be an important means of restoration to health. All I wish to 
Inculcate under this head is, that there is no secret process 
concealed under the extraordinary term shampoo ; and that if 
it be practised naturally and earnestly, and with moderate 
adroitness, it may be as well accomplished by an ordinary 
attendant, as when performed by the most distinguished char- 
latan and posture master. 



:. Tbera are no rolls 
e Bliin of LhB batlier; 
n-bntlier Ibat IhR soeuTnalntian 
a,i'kBble itt hciw short b 



F.— ROLLS OP CUTICLE. 

JB not castomaiy, neither is it pleasant, to heur men honst- 

I jug of their own dirt; and yet to see ho« traveUers niJl somc- 

s dilute upon the dirt; mesa of colled-up Qltb vhicli the 

plampooer ilispluys to their nstooished eyes in the bath, one 

^onld think that their chief virtue was that of a dooB-hill, 

Int these travellem, as they say is Dot nncnmmon nith tra- 

mmit a grave physiological e: 
)f exfoliated calicle to be nibbed up ii; 
ao the bide of the m 
K^toes place; and it is certaJ: 

Ime — sad in some ahing more than others — a. stratam crops 
b beyond the range of organic vitality, and edmils of being 
rflened uid rubbed up ioto the fat bloated maggots which 
^ve been so often described. The accumulation 19 naturally 
'here the cuticle is thick, and especially on the feet, 
f Xravellers, it is true, may not have the opportnnity of a good 
Oak for many weeks, and then n very mic^coscopic film oC 
l»Qrly formalion has to be magDiHed by many days ; indeed, 
ir travellers In general do not speak of the bath — the Turkish 
time — aa an usual practice, bat as an occasional freak ; 
d than, heaven knows, the cuticle may be thick indeed. 
Jl has been thought that the Eoman strigil was intended for 
the removal of the aofleaed cuticis in the bath ; and aa it was, 
but not as is usually supposed. If the Bctuans took the batb 
frequently, as they doubtless did, there conld be no such accu- 
ronlation of cuticle on their ekln, b9 the strigil was adapted to 
But the strigil would be very nseful in scraping the 
thickened coticle of tbe feet ; end it would be particularly suit- 
ll^le for removing the stratutn of grease and dust with whicli 
le competitors in tbe public games were wont to caver them- 
; and atao for the removal of the duet and dirt which, 
n the very nature of their games, wonld settle and aafliunu- 
a skin anointed with oil, in order to secure its more 
perfect Bexibllity. 
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0.-VENTILATION OF THE SKIN. 

I have assumed for tbe skin the rank of a respirsloiy, dtM 
breatliiug organ ; and liava endeavoured tc 
oooliDg and drying operetions of the frigidarii: 
tsDt part of the bath, as their perfannaDce is aBsociated witll 
the exposiare of the skin to the atinoBphere. Mr. Wilt argea 
the prolongatioD of this period of the tiath to as leo^thened A 
degree as possible; and he delights to Cell bis audiiDrs, dis- 
persed around him like Buman senBlora in the forum, end wiUi 
no other garment than a uotton scarf, varioDsly and negligenllj 
tvined around their hodi^s — ihat this vas the period when 
riiny betook himself to his garden, and in the full light of the 
BUD, and refreshed b; the sweet breath of the unfettered winds 
of heaven, walked in pleasant contemplation on a terrace car- 
peted with a beaatifu! little moss of velvet softness. We reiul 
that Sir Walter Soott indulged in this kiod of atmospheTiD 
bath ; we recogoiae in it the special charm and much of the 
value of the river bath and the sea.shore balh ; and we ore not 
Btartled when we hear from the moutb of an advocate of the 
Boman bath, Dr. John Le Gay Erereton, iu a lecture delivered 
in Sheffield in ISBS, that^" After leaving the hot room in oar 
Bradford bath, bathers were in the habit, last winter, of jump- 
ing into a bed of snow which had been colleoted for the pur. 
poBe. I have myself spent the whole night in the woods at 
Blarney, without any clothing save the both sheet, after coming 
out of Dr. Barter's bath ot that place. This was after b ball, 
when, with several other genllemen, we had retreated to the 
bath for the sake of refreshment from faligue. So dehghtful 
was the coal air, that when far away IVom utij' dwelling, we 
threw aside even our sheets, to enjoy the morning breeze at 
day-break. Yon need not then fear enpoaure to the air, after 
the bath I it is not so much for the sake of cooling that this 
proecBB is necessary, as la keep up the action of the bath by 
extMwing the akin to air ; it is to compel the skin to brealhe." 



n.— MUSCULAR HELAX4H0N IN THE BATH. 

How mBuy are Lbs inBtaDcea of spasm whicii come under tbe 

obEervatioD of medicnl raea. Spasm of t)ie Btomach, of the 

bowels, oC the duels of tbo Urer and liidiiejs, of ihe muscteB. 

Haw needleSB to remiod my brethren of thuir iafluite variety ; 

of tLeir fearful agaDj; of our povartj of means for thair re- 

I lief. Bnt hare, again, the Roman bath cries out emphatically : 

I "Behold, ve hiiog succour!" Without going more gravel; 

J Into the matter, let at smile over the paragraph nhich I have 

I JuBt cut out of ihe Cork BxamiTttr. As physiologists, we reco- 

\ goise the point and the value of the illuHtration ; as philoso- 

I nhers, we appreciate the lesson, and become the wiser for its 

V gitL " One day last week, a boy, employed in Messrs. SimpBoa 

K'Wld Bakei'a biscuit factory, was ascending to a loft, when one 

f the workmen below called him; and, in turning his bead 

Ij^wckly to answer the call, he got a crick in the neck of such 

i pevurily, that the head laj* almost flat on the shoolder. The 

I poor hoy was going home in great agony, when he was met by 

I Ur. Hegartv, the proprietor of the City View Torkish Bath, in 

I'lbe Q^lglibDUrhood of Blarnay, who, on learning what was the 

I ibiatler with him, sent him to take a bath. When the boy was 

I inside about a quarter of an hour, and perspiration had set in, 

lie was placed ander a tepid shuwer-bath, and as soon ns the 

wat«F commenced to fall on him, the neck began to straighten, 

and in a short time the bead bad recovered its natural position, 

to the great delight of the poor lad, aud rather to the astonlah- 

le other parties in the bath, who did not expect So 

ure. The boy was sull sutTering f^om a pain in tlie 

; but a second bath the next moming removed tbat, and 

W Tetnmed to his work immediately." 

! What remedy so potent for that dislocation and spasm of the 
a of the atemo-masloid us the relaxing warmth of the 
ilidarium. How many who read this will call to mind hun- 
ises ia which its eHects to the untaught mind would 
be equally amazing. We may dare to balance its merits 
against those of chloroform. We may discover in it a valuabla 
aid in the reduction of distocatioos; in tho relief of strangu- 
lated beriua ; or In soothing the wasted pangs of parluritioD. 
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L— TRAINING CAPABILITIES OF THE BATH. 

In employing the bath as a means of trainiDg, we must have 
clearly before us the powers of the bath, on the one hand, and 
the precise objects which we wish to attain, on the other. The 
bath will abstract the old material from the system, and will 
thereby render the system more ready to take up and more 
capable of appropriating new and strengthening nutritions 
matter which may be given to supply its place. In other 
words, it will do the sweating part of the process excelleDtly, 
without fatigue, without wear and tear to the economy. Bat 
this, although a necessary part of the process of training^ is- 
only a part of the process. Other means are required to direct 
the new nutritive matter to the organs which especially require 
it, the organs of locomotion, and the principal of these means 
is exercise. The racehorse must still have his muscles trained 
by exercise; the prize-fighter, prize-runner, or prize-rower, 
must still pursue a systematic course of exercise; but the 
exercise in both instances is only that which is required to 
educate the muscles, to give them power, precision, facility t>f 
action, and to strengthen the breathing function ; the exercise 
for the abstraction of unnecessary matter, for the removal of 
fat, is no longer requisite; for that the bath will amply and 
sufficiently provide. 



K.— ADAPTATION OF THE BATH TO THE PEESERVA- 
TION OF THE HEALTH OF THE HORSE. 

My friend G., who has had much and the best kind of ex- 
perience in the management of horses, tells me that for more 
than twenty-five years he has been in the habit of having his 
horses washed whenever they returned to the stable in a state 
of perspiration, and with the result that his stable was remark- 
able for the health and condition of the animals. His process 
was as follows : — the horses were thoroughly sponged over with 
warm water; then with tepid water; and, lastly, with cold; 
the water was then scraped out of their coats with a scraper 
{8trigillum)f and they were well wiped down with a leather. 
After this they were covered with a cotton sheet, and their legs 
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vero bandageil wiib cotton Tollera. In Sfteen or twenty mi- 
nutes the sheet was msed gradually, first at one coroEr, then 
at another, until it was completely removed; the uncovered 
parlion being thoroughly wiped before the next was proceeded 
with, and the process being eontinaed until the animal was 
completely dry. After this treatment, there was no fear of any 
subseijaeat brtaking ovt^ and however fiharply the horses had 
been worked, frequently after a run of ten milesin half an boor, 
they were ready and willing for a double feed of osls. 

How differeut this pictare from that of the common condi- 
tion of horses under si 
B profuee and often a 
being put into the stable, and unabls ti 
exhaustion. But how cniii 

I tiie stages of the Eoman bath ; the exerci! 

I tben the operadons of the lavatorium ; firstly, the w 

I. then the cold douche and the ttrigil ; and, lastly, the 

[ frigidariitm and the sheet. Nay, the parallel permila of being 



>at their com from 
s the parallel with 
Is the tttdatoriam ; 



f-fnahed even one etagefurthei 

o objection to see a friend 1 
I lUDneri hut not both on the sai 
.ngrj, thol lay cook thrisatt 



My friend W. says ; — " I have 
1 the bath, or invite Mm to 
10 day, tor the bath makes him 



L— VENTILATION OF THE SKIN OF THE HORSE. 
I The importance ftf ventilating the tkin is illuatrftted in the 
IS of clipping and singeing, as applied to the hbrse. The 
^Ckening and lenijthening of the coat of the horse in the 
eason is a change obviouely adapted to prepare them 
ming severlly of the winter; and however ngtuml to 
I the Bnimal in his wild state, is ill suited to hia condition as the 
useful and obedient servant of man. As autumn advoDcea, and 
after a few cold days, the coat of the horse appears as if 
'* broken op" into plots, and the individual hairs stand out 
roughly, or in technical language, the float " stares". Accom- 
puiyiog this change in the appearance of the skin, the animal 
becomes weak and tangaid, loses his spirit, breaks out into 
■Uilden and abundant perspirations upon slight exercise, and 
■hows hiiiipiflf nnriinnl to his work. Now, the ready reinfdy 
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for this state of things is the removal of the excess of hair, and 
the exposure of the skin to the action of the atmosphere. If 
the coat he clipped close to the skin or singed, or better stilly 
be shaven, the animal preserves his strength and vigonr, and 
is eqnal to all the labour that may reasonably be imposed upon 
him. Of the three processes, shaving is the best, then clipping, 
and lastly singeing. As to the latter, it is not quite clear 
whether its inferior position in rank to the others is due to the 
less complete exposure of the sldn to the action of the air, or 
to the sealing of the ends of the hair by the act of burning. It 
is not improbable that the cut ends of the hair in shaving and 
clipping may serve as breathing pores for the inhalation of 
air ; an advantage to the oxygenisation of the circulation in the 
skin that is lost in the contraction and obliteration of the cells 
of the hair which ensues after singeing. 

Another curious concomitant of clipping is the change in the 
colour of the coat, a change which seems to indicate that the 
colour of the hair produced in the winter time is different from 
that of the summer. 
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